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PREFACE 


Tuis little book has been compiled not only to fix the 
main outline of our national story, but also to present the 
material in such a way that pupils will be helped to remem- 
ber it. ‘This is done by the use of question and answer, 
copious pictures, and frequent repetition and revisal. 

The general treatment is personal, as being most 
suitable for young learners, but an attempt is also made 
to help the pupil to grasp the idea of the nation and of 
some of those wide movements which so often seem to 
be independent even of the greatest figures in history. 
A great deal of attention is paid to manners and customs, 
dress, and other domestic matters which make up social 
history. But there is no reference in this book to religious 
disputes which can prove to be in the least degree con- 
troversial. 

A consistent effort is made to show the growth of 
the Empire, and to drive home the fact of the existence 
of a great and growing outward movement from the 
mother country from the time of Columbus and Cabot. 
It is suggested that free use should be made of a wall 
map showing the British world in colour as soon as the 
time of Henry VII. is reached. 

Pupils often wonder why they should be troubled to 
learn about people who lived so long ago, and whose 
lives do not appear to affect our own. A first attempt 
has been made to show that our present-day civilization 
is the product of the activities of all those generations 
who have preceded us. This idea can only be roughly 
indicated for pupils who will use this present book, but 
it is further developed in Part IV. of the Series. 


I. 


NO DU 


NELSON’S HISTORY PRACTICE 


PART III--FROM ANCIENT BRITAIN TO 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


EXERCISE I—ACROSS THE AGES 
A 


Examine the picture of a Roman galley shown below. 
How does it differ from a warship of the present day ? 


. What do you know about the Romans of the early days oi 


history? (Never mind if you only know a little.) 


_ Name a famous Roman who came in a war-galley to our 


country. 


. This happened in 54 B.c. What is the exact meaning of 


these figures and letters ? 


. Was 51 B.c. before or after 54 B.C. ? 
. Julius Cesar was stabbed to death in Rome in 44 B.c. 
- What happened when the B.c. numbers came down to 


nothing ? 
4 
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8. How was the Year One fixed? Study this diagram. 


CHRIST 
102 B.C. back | forward 102 A.D. 
| <——— ———>> 
YEAR ONE 


I. King Alfred the Great, who burnt the cakes and beat the 
Danes, died about one thousand years ago. How many 
hundreds in a thousand years ? 

2. In history we speak of a hundred years as a CENTURY. 
About how many centuries since King Alfred was alive ? 

3. Study this time diagram and copy it :— 

Year Year Year Year 


One IOO A.D. 200 A.D. 300 A.D 
<———— First Century <———_ Second Century ————> <-————Third Century—————> 


4. Make marks on your line to show the position of the follow- 
ing dates, extending the line if necessary :—5o, 75, 150, 
175, 259, 275, 359, 99, 199, 299, 399, 415. 

5. In which century does each of the above dates fall ? 

6. Without using a diagram, say in which century each of the 
following dates falls :—79, 155, 230, 370. 

7. Make a rule for naming the century from the date. Use 
your rule to tell the century of 901, I104, 1225, 1346, 
1568, 1928. 

8. How many years in a century and a half; in a century and 
a quarter ; in a century and three-quarters ? 


Note.—The year 1526 may be said to be “in the fifteen 
hundreds ”’ or the sixteenth century ; 1324 is “‘ in the thirteen, 
hundreds’’ or the fourteenth century, and so on. 
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THE ROMANS AND OURSELVES 


Tus small picture shows us the rough war chariot used 
in Ancient Britain, as our country was called round about 


the YEAR ONE. Compare it with the splendid chariots 
shown in the coloured picture on page 9. 

The Romans were rich and powerful, learned and 
civilized. ‘The people of Ancient Britain were poor and 
weak, ignorant and rough. But in spite of their wealth 
and power, the Romans were not content until they had 
mastered the Britons and made their country a Roman 
province, or part of the great Roman Empire. 

They did not do this easily. ‘The Britons fought 
bravely against them for a long time, fiercely defending 
their freedom. ‘There were many battles, in which the 
Britons used chariots like that in the picture while the 
men fought with spear and shield. But at last the strong 
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Roman soldiers, led by famous generals, won the victory, 
and named the conquered land Britannia. 

The Romans stayed in Britain until about the year 
410 A.D., as this diagram will remind you :— 


5s BC YEAR 43 AD 4to A.D. 
ONE 


The Romans were a busy, clever people, and though 
they went away from Britain at last they left something 
behind them. 

They had built roads in many parts of the land, 
making them strong and straight. Some of the roads 
of to-day have Roman roads as their foundations. ‘They 
had also built a great Wall of stone across the north of 
Britain to keep out the Picts and Scots. 

They had taught the Britons respect for law and 
order. Some of the laws of the present time are based 
upon laws made by the Romans. 

The Romans were hard workers in the fields, the tin 
and lead mines, as well as on the rivers and near the 
coasts. Some of our common fruits, such as the plum, 
were first grown in this country by the Romans. They 
also taught the Britons how to take oysters and catch 
other fish good for food. 

Of the climate of our country the Romans said, “ It 
is rather rainy than snowy, and when it is fine there 1s 
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a fog.” This was something quite different from their 


own sunny land of Italy. 

The Britons also learnt from the Romans how to 
build more comfortable houses, how to make better 
clothes, and keep their homes and persons clean and 
tidy. It was the Romans who taught us to take hot baths. 

But the Romans made one great mistake. They did 
not train the Britons to be strong, manly, and self-reliant. 
And when they left Britain bands of strong, hardy 
warriors came from across the North Sea, and in time 
turned Britain into England. 


EXERCISE II—THE BEGINNING OF ENGLAND 


A 


1. Compare this man with the men in the pictures on pages 
6 and 9. 

. Is he more like a rough Briton of the early 
days or a civilized Roman ? 

. He came across the North Sea with many 
others to help the Britons against the 
Picts and Scots. Why did he not go 
home again ? 

. He and his friends came to Britain about 
497 A.D. In which century ? 

5. By about 597 A.D. Britain had become 
England. How many years had the con- 
quest taken ? 

. In what century was the English conquest 
completed ? 


q ~ which direction were the Britons driven ? 
2,375) 
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8. Make a time diagram like that on page 5, and put in the 
dates of the English conquest of Britain. 


B 


Place in order of time—English, Britons, Romans. 

Who came first—Jesus Christ or Julius Cesar ? 

What name was given to the tollowers of Christ ? 

For about how long has there been an England ? 

Have the words Britain, British, and Britons gone out of 
use ? 

lf not, how are they used to-day ? 

Are you a Briton? If so, are you an Ancient Briton ? 

To which part of the Britain of to-day do you belong ? 


OND NRWNDH 


CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 


THE English conquest of Britain was a time of fierce 
and cruel fighting. When it was over there was another 
conquest in England, which was carried out without any 
fighting at all. 

The English were heathens. They prayed to the 
sun and moon, and to a great warrior hero whom they 
called Woden, or Odin. They despised the ‘‘ White 
Christ ’’ of whom they had heard because his followers 
called him the Prince of Peace. 

When they had settled down in their new home the 
land was divided into several kingdoms. One of these 
was the kingdom of Kent, which was under the rule of 
a brave and strong king named Ethelbert, whose queen 
was called Bertha. 
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One day it was told to King Ethelbert that a party 
of priests had come all the way from Rome, in Italy, 
and their leader, Augustine, asked for leave to preach 
to him and his people about Christ and God. 

The king would not allow the priests to come into 
his royal palace lest they might work spells upon him. 
But he said he would listen to them in the open air, 
where he felt safer from what he called witchcraft. 

He listened carefully to all that Augustine had to say, 
and then he made a cautious speech. All these things 
might be true, he said, and if the Christian priests could 
teach his rough subjects to live better and more peaceful 
lives he would not stand in their way. 

After taking time for further consideration, he agreed 
to become a Christian, and he was baptized with many of 
his people. Augustine was made the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his priests went about teaching the 
people to live more orderly and peaceful lives. So the 
White Christ conquered the English warriors, and their 
womenfolk were glad to welcome the new religion which 
tried to get men to live in peace. 

A princess of Kent went north to marry King Edwin 
of Northumbria, and took with her a Christian priest 
named Paulinus. ‘This man was very anxious to convert 
King Edwin and his heathen subjects to the faith of Christ. 

He made known his wish to the king, and, to please 
his queen, Edwin called a meeting of his counsellors to 
discuss the matter. After Paulinus had given his mes- 
sage an old man said,— 
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“The life of man, O king, is like the swift flight of 
a sparrow through the room wherein you sit at supper 
in winter, while a good fire burns and the rain and snow 
fall heavily outside. 

‘The sparrow flies in at one door and for a moment 
is safe from the wintry storm; but after a short space 
of warmth and light he vanishes by another door into 
the dark winter without. 

‘““So the life of man appears to be, for we know 
nothing of what comes before and of what follows. But 
if this man can tell us more of these things, let us listen 
to him.” 

Then Paulinus spoke again, and when he had fin- 
ished the heathen high priest Coifi said, “I advise, O 
king, that we give up the worship of our old gods, and 
set fire to their temples and altars.”’ 

Not long afterwards Paulinus baptized King Edwin at 
York in a small wooden church, which, it is said, stood 
upon part of the site now occupied by the beautiful minster. 

It was a long time before England settled down to 
live in a Christian way. But the priests went steadily 
on with their work, which was not all preaching and 
praying and singing. 

They taught people to plough and sow and reap. 
Many of them were skilful in building, in metal work, 
and in the making of books, for which parchment was 
used. Some were spinners and others were weavers, 
while many could make furniture and do other things 
to make homes more comfortable. 
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So the coming of Christianity meant that the English 
gradually became somewhat more civilized, a little | 
gentler and more ready to think things out instead of | 
trusting in force and violence. 


Oxford 


EXERCISE III—THE OLD ENGLISH KINGDOMS 


aie What country is shown in the above map ? 
2. Notice the divisions of Old England. Each division was 


\O 
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at one time or other a separate kingdom with its own 


king. Notice Kent and Northumbria, of which you read 
in the last chapter. 


. Pay special attention to Wessex. Note that it included 


London, but its capital was Winchester. 


. Note the long creeks, or openings, on the south coast, 


which made it easy for invaders to land. 


. The kingdoms fought for the mastery for about two hun- 


dred years. About 830 A.D. King Egbert of Wessex 
became the overlord of the other kings. Note his name 
as the first “‘ King of the English.” 

How many centuries since Egbert’s time ? 


. Make a line of time like that in Exercise I., B, 3, and place 


the following figures upon it :— 
Julius Cesar, Jesus Christ, a Roman soldier at the 
beginning of the Roman occupation, a Roman soldier 
at the end of the Roman occupation, Augustine, King 
Egbert of Wessex. 
What is meant by the following table ?— 


EGBERT OF WESSEX (802-839) 
| 
ETHELWULF (839-857) 
| 


ETHELBALD ETHELBERT ETHELRED ALFRED 
(857-860) (860-866) (866-871) (87 #90") 


| 
EDWARD THE ELDER 
(901-925) 


How long was Alfred king? Do you think he expected 
to come to the throne when he was born in 849? 
How old was he when he became king ? 
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THE DANES IN ENGLAND 


SHorTLyY before Alfred became King of Wessex the 
Danes began to make their descents upon the English 
coasts. They chose first the long openings on the east 
coast of the country, but it was not long before they 
found their way into Wessex also by 
way of Southampton Water and other 
inlets. 

Thus began a struggle which lasted 
@\\ for about a century and a half, and 
4 which ended in a king of Denmark and 
/ Norway, named Canute, becoming also 
King of England. 

The picture on page 17 shows the 
young King Alfred urging some of the 
Saxons of Wessex to set out and fight 
the Danes, whose black ships can be 
dimly seen in the distance. 

Alfred spent a great part of his reign in a struggle 
with the Danes, and he not only drove them out of 
Wessex, but forced them to become Christians; but 
they were allowed to settle in Eastern England, and a 
few years later fresh bands of Danes made attacks upon 
various points of the English coasts. 

The Danes had found England such a pleasant place 
that they were determined to stay. And after a long 
struggle they became part of the English nation. Eng- 
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land conquered them and made them part of her own 
people. After all, they were relatives of the English, 
and had come from the same part of Europe as the 
first Angles and Saxons. 

The first bands of Danes robbed and burnt the 
churches and the towns of England. ‘They killed any 
who resisted them, and carried away the cattle and 
many of the English children and women. 

In due time they took possession of the land itself, 
divided great portions of it among their chiefs, and set 
up towns of their own. Those towns whose names end 
in -by, like Whitby, Derby, and others, were probably 
begun and named by the Danes. 

The invaders were strong and hardy men. ‘They 
had been used to making long voyages in stormy-northern 
seas, had engaged in whale fishing and seal hunting, and 
were keen and clever traders. When they began to 
marry English women they reared families of brave and 
clever sons and daughters. 

And they were not altogether wild. As soon as they 
settled in England and became Christians they helped 
to build up the churches again, and took delight in 
music and pictures, and the making of books and orna- 
ments. And they settled down to till the land in the 
English ways, which were somewhat better than their 
own. 

They brought many stories to England, one of the 
best being the tale of Beowulf, which some clever priest 
of Northern England made into the first English poem. 
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DANISH WAR VESSEL. 


King Canute reigned as King of England from 1016 
to 1035; but a few years after his death his family came 
to an end, and a king was chosen from the old Saxon 
line. His name was Edward, and because he was quiet 
and peace-loving like a priest or monk, he became known 
as the Confessor. 

Thus England remained England in spite of the 
invasions of the Danes. 


EXERCISE IV—LIFE IN SAXON ENGLAND 


1. The pictures on pages 20 and 21 are taken from simple 
drawings made in the time of the Saxons, or shortly 
afterwards. They are therefore true PICTURE HIs- 
TORY. Note how simple and childlike the drawings 
are. How do you account for this ? 

2. Note in the picture of the meal (1) the dress cf the people 


and the style of dressing the hair; (2) the table and 
(2,375) 3 
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a 


A SAXON MEAL AT A ROUND TABLE, WITH SERVANTS WAITING 


FIGHTING WITH SPEAR AND SHIELD 
A MAN IN THE STOCKS, AND TWO 
MEN CHAINED. 


ANGLO-SAXON BEDs. 


ers 


— 47 PS 3 
DRINKING, MUSIC, AND DANCING AMONG THE SAXONS, 


ON SOLDIERS LED BY TWO KiNGS OR PERHAPS 
TWO PRINCES. 
al 


& GROUP OF SAX 
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utensils. Are there any plates and forks? (3) the 
position of the servants. Is this a poor or a rich house- 
hold ? 

3. The second picture shows a kind of open-air prison. Make 
a drawing of “‘ stocks ’”’ for confining the legs. 

4. What is happening in the third picture ? What weapons 
are used ? 

53. Are there any mattresses in the beds of the fourth picture ? 
Notice the style of simple decoration, which is like that 
in the second picture. 

6. In the fifth picture notice (1) the table (compare with that 
in the first picture); (2) the musical instruments ; 
(3) the dress of men and women. 

7. Pictures 6 and 8 show soldiers. How are they dressed ? 
What is the royal person in the background wearing on 
his body ? What are their weapons ? 

8. In the seventh picture a trader has come to a city gate 
and wishes to enter with a sack of corn. He must first 
pay a toll for the right to enter and sell his goods. Com- 
pare the style of building with that in the second picture. 


NORMAN ENGLAND 


In some books of history the Danes who came to England 
are spoken of as Norsemen, or Northmen, because they 
came from the north of Europe. 

While they were fighting with the Saxons in England 
some of their friends were fighting the French. These 
Norsemen took part of France for themselves, and called 
it Normandy and themselves Normans. 

In time they came to have a duke as ruler. He was 


THE MEN OF HAROLD OF NO 
HUTS UNDER THE GREAT 1 


‘AY THROWING FIREBRANDS UPON THE 
CK AT SCARBOROUGH. (See pf. 24-) 
23 
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supposed to be the servant of the French king, but he 
was a very unruly servant. 

In the middle of the ten hundreds, or the eleventh 
century, Normandy had a bold duke whose name was 
William. At this time England was ruled by Edward 
the Confessor, who was friendly with the Norman duke. 

Edward was sick and likely to die, and William wanted 
to succeed him as King of England. But when Edward 
died the English chose Earl Harold as their king. 

William was véry angry, and led an army into Eng- 
land. At this time King Harold was in the north fight- 
ing a band of Norsemen who had made a raid on the 
east coast of Yorkshire. He beat the Norsemen, whose 
leader was also named Harold. Then he marched south- 
ward to fight the Normans under Duke William at the 
Battle of Hastings. This was in the autumn of 1066. 

King Harold of England was not only beaten but 
slain, an arrow piercing his brain through his eye. Duke 
William became King of England as William I., and is 
known in history as William the Conqueror. 

It took him a long time to conquer England, and in 
one sense he never conquered it. For as time went on 
the English people took the Normans and made them 
part of their own nation. 

But while this was taking place the Normans made 
many changes in England and in the lives of her people. 

They were a race of fighters, and tried to make the 
English into a nation of soldier§. Of course they had 
to keep themselves always in “ood fighting trim, for 
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they never knew when the English would rise against 
them. 

That was why they built so many strong square 
castles in various parts of the country. ‘They also built 
many great churches or cathedrals. 

Their very games were warlike. ‘They held frequent 
tournaments, in which the knights in armour fought 
against and often killed each other. It is quite likely 
that the knight in the pic- 
ture on page 27 will not 
survive the heavy blow he 
is receiving. 

But the Normans were 
not always fighting. They 
were clever in more peace- 
ful ways. Many of them 
were good musicians, and 
they were for the most 
part more polite and cour- 
teous than the Early Eng- 
lish. There were clever doctors and writers and architects 
among them, and as time went on they made the Eng- 
lish what we should call more civilized. 

Many Normans married English ladies and English 
nobles married Norman ladies, so that the two races 
gradually drew together and ceased to fight each other. 

But the great part of the nation remained English 
in its ways of living. In the end the English nation 
took to itself the Norman invaders as it had taken the 


DUKE WILLIAM OF NORMANDY. 
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Danes of an earlier time. England remained England 
in spite of the Norman Conquest. 


EXERCISE V—THE MAKING OF A NATION 


t. Take a small cardboard box and label it ENGLAND. 
Now look back at the lessons of this book and find out 
the names of races or individuals who found a home in 
England from the earliest times to that of the Normans. 
Put each name on a slip of paper and drop it into the 
box. 

2. Take out your slips of paper and arrange them in order 
of time—e.g., Ancient Britons, Julius Cesar, Romans, 
Anglo-Saxons, Augustine, Paulinus, King Alfred the 
Great, etc., etc. 


YEAR ABOUT ABOUT 
ONE 500: A.D. 900 A.D. 


3. The above shows Jesus Christ, an early Saxon viking, and 
King Alfred on the line of time. Draw Augustine in his 
proper place (see page II), and extend the line to show 
Edward the Confessor. 

4. How many invaders came to this country from the time 
of the Ancient Britons to that of William the Conqueror ? 

5. Why do you think so many people wanted to settle in our 
island ? 

6. In what way were the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and the 
Normans related ? 


NORMAN KNIGHTS JOUSTING. 
(By R. Beavis.) 
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7. Draw an outline of the map in Exercise IIT. Print names 
across it which will show the following facts :-— 


NORMAN CASTLE. 


The Ancient Britons 
were driven into Corn- 
wall, Wales, and the 
high lands of the 
north-west of Eng- 
land; the Anglo- 
Saxons held the river 
plains from the Firth 
of Forth to the Eng- 
lish Channel; the 
Danes settled in the 
east of England and 
in the East Midlands ; 
the Normans, for the 


most part, made their homes in the southern part of 


England. 


8. What is meant by saying ‘‘ The Normans made a bridge across 
the English Channel, joining England to the Continent " ? 
g. Study this “‘ family tree ”’ of William the Conqueror :— 


WILLIAM I. (1066-1087) 


William IT. (Rufus) 
(1087-1 100) 


Henry I. 
(1100-1135) 


| 
Matilda 


| 
HENKY JE 


(1154-1189) 


| 
Adela 


STEPHEN TF: 


(1135-1154) 


Find how many years each monarch reigned. What 
relationship was there between Henry II. and Henry I. ; 
between Henry IT. and William I.; and between Matilda 


and Stephen ? 
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AN ENGLISH-FRENCH KING 


Henry II. of England ruled also that part of France 
which is shaded in this small map. Most of his lords 
had lands both in France and England. The “ bridge 
across the Chan- = 

nel” was very 
broad in his time. 
As we shall see 
later, it was a son 
of Henry II. who 
broke down the 
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kingdom. He de- 
stroyed many of = 
the strong castles, e 
which had become FRENCH POSSESSIONS OF HENRY II. 
little less than nests of robber lords, who did all kinds 
of cruel things to the English people. 

In the first part of his reign King Henry had a quarrel 
with Thomas Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Henry said that any priests who had done wrong were 
to be punished by the king’s court. Becket said no, 
but only by the Church court. 

Becket kept to his opinion, and at last the king BEES 
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very angry with him. When he was in France he asked 
those about him why no one would rid him of “ this 
proud priest.’ 

Four knights who heard his outburst of temper took 
him at his word, crossed the Channel, and murdered the 
archbishop on the steps of the high altar in his cathedral 
of Canterbury. 

Every one was deeply shocked at this murder. King 
Henry was vexed with himself for having given way to 
his anger. 

Becket was buried in his own cathedral, and an altar 
was put over his grave. The king went to this altar 
tomb dressed only in his shirt, and, to show how sorry 
he was, he got the monks to whip him as he knelt there, 
and then knelt all night in prayer. 

People now spoke of the murdered archbishop as 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and many made pilgrimages 
from all parts of the country to pray at his tomb. 

Remember that, whether Becket was right or wrong, 
he had the courage to stand up to the king for what he 
thought was right. 

It was in the time of Henry II. that Englishmen first 
tried to get the Irish to let the King of England rule 
over them. Ireland is very near England, with a little 
sea between, and the English thought it would be a good 
thing if the two countries could be joined. 

Long before England was ruled by one king the Irish 
had several kings who fought among each other. They 
quarrelled so much that Henry II. and his nobles thought 


THE MURDER OF BECKET. 


(By John Cross; in Canterbury Cathedral.) 
31 
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they could settle things for them, and Henry went over 
to Ireland and got many of the Irish kings or chiefs to 
say that they would take him as Lord of ireland. 

He sat in a wooden palace near Dublin, and the 
Irish kings and chiefs came and knelt before him, be- 
cause he was now considered to be their king. 

But Henry was not Lord of Scotland. ‘That country 
had its own king and its own nobles, quite apart from 
those of England. 

It was about this time that many kings and princes 
and nobles went to the far-off land of Palestine, where 
Our Lord’s Tomb, or grave, was said to be. | 

The Holy Tomb had been taken away from the 
Christians by some fierce men called the Turks, who 
would not let them say their prayers at the Holy Places. 

The Christian princes went out to fight the Turks, 
and a war of this kind was called a Crusade. The 
soldiers wore a red cross on their shield, to remind 
them of our Lord. One of the princes who fought very 
bravely in Palestine was Richard, the son of Henry I1., 
who won for himself the name of the Lion Heart. 


KING JOHN’S CARRIAGE, 
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EXERCISE VI—GOOD OUT OF EVIL 


1. Look back at the family tree in Exercise V. (page 28). In 
what year did Henry II. die? In what century? In 


what part of the century? About how long after the 
Battle of Hastings ? 
2. Study the following family tree :— 


HENRY II. (1154-1189) 


| 
RICHARD IT. “GEOFFREY JOHN (1 gee 
(1 189-1 199) (died before Richard) (LACKLAND) 
| 
No son PRINCE ARTHUR 


(about twelve years old at Richard’s death) 


3. Why was John chosen king when Richard of the Lion 
Heart died ? 


_ Note that he did not ‘‘seize”’ the crown, but was properly 
chosen as king. But he seized Prince Arthur and probably had 
him murdered. Why ? 


4. John went to war with the King of France, and lost nearly 
all his lands in that country. In what way was this 
good for England as well as for France ? 

5. John was called Lackland because his father did not leave 
him any of his lands in his will. In what way did the 
name become still more suitable ? What did John do 
to the “‘ bridge across the Channel ”’ ? 

6. John also treated his own people very badly, and at last 
the chief men said they would fight against him if he 
did not do better. Write down the date June 12, 1215, 
in large figures. It is a most important date in our 
history. How many years ago from now? About how 
many centuries ? 

Le 
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7. This year 1215 is the date of Magna Charta, which is the 
Latin name for The Great Charter. This was another 
good thing that came of John’s cruelty and wickedness 
to his people. 

8. In Magna Charta were written certain rules that the king 
promised to follow for the future. Do you think he was 
the kind of man to keep his promises? Fortunately he 
died in the year following that of Magna Charta. Why 
do we think Magna Charta so important ? 

g. Write down in order of time King John, Thomas Becket, 
King Alfred the Great, Julius Cesar, and Augustine. 


THE OLD ENGLISH GAME OF QUARTER-STAFF, 
SHOWING ALSO THE DRESS OF PEASANTS 
OF THE TIME OF Magna Charta. 
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THE FOUR EDWARDS 


‘THEY came in a direct line, one after the other ; three of 
them were kings, but the fourth died before his father. 
Here is their family tree :— 


EDWARD I. (1272-1307) 
Edward II. (1307-1327) 

| 
Edward III. (1327-1377) 


Edward the Black Prince 
(died before his father) 


All except the second Edward were strong, brave, and 
clever men. 

Edward I. seems to have said to himself, ‘“ We have 
been cut off from France by King John Lackland, so let 
us turn to the north and try to make Scotland part of 
the English kingdom. The two countries make one 
island, so they ought surely to be under one king.” 

So he marched his soldiers to the north, and spent 
many years in trying to conquer Scotland. But Scot- 
land would not be conquered. She had a king of her 
own, and meant to be free of England. 

At first she found a leader in William Wallace, who 
fought the English very bravely for a long time. Then 
he was caught by the English soldiers, taken to London, 
and put to death in a “sry cruel way. 

But the Scots did not give in. They found another 
leader in Robert Bruce, who was made king, and fought 
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against the English for many years, never losing heart 
though he was often beaten, and at one time was hunted 
about among the hills like a wild deer. 

At last he got together an army and made ready to 
fight. By this time Edward I. was old and weary, and 

: he died on the way north to 
fight Bruce. It was the second 
Edward whom Bruce met on the 
field of Bannockburn, where the 
Scots won a great victory, and so 
kept their freedom. 

It was a good idea to have 
Scotland and England joined 
together under one king. But 
it was a better idea for them to 
come together of their own free 
will, as they did later, instead 
of one country conquering the 
other. 

A king’s jester of the time might have said that 
the idea of Edward I. was rather like that of the wolf 
that wants to swallow the lamb and then say, “ At last 
we are one, as we ought to be.” 

Edward I. did not neglect his own country. In his 
time the first Parliament was called together. The date 
of this important meeting was 1295. How many years 
was this after the date of Magnz Charta? This Parlia- 
ment was really called to provide money for the king’s 
wars ; but as time went on Parliament got into the habit 
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A KING’S JESTER, OR JOKER. 
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of saying to the king, ‘‘ If we provide you with money 
we must have a share in ruling the country.” 

Edward II. went back to England by sea. His reign 
was a time of misery for his 
people; but his son, Edward 
III., was a man of a different 
kind. 

He belonged to the Age of 
Chivalry, or the Age of the 
Knights. When a man was 
made a knight he made very 
solemn promises in a church ; 
to serve his king, to defend the weak and oppressed, 
and to be courteous to all ladies. 

But Edward III. was foolish enough to try to build 
once more the “bridge across the English Channel,” 
which had been almost entirely broken down in the time 


of King John. He said that he ought rightly to be King 


A SHIP OF THE TIME, 


of France as well as of England, and he went to war 


to enforce his claim. : 
(2,375) : 5 
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This caused great misery among the peasants and 
poorer people in both countries, as wars always do. 
But the English knights were very proud of the “ glory ” 
they won in these wars, and indeed they fought very 
bravely. So also did the archers, who fought on foot 
with bow and arrow, 
and won fame at the 
Battle of Crecy in 1346. 

This battle was 
really won by Edward 
the Black Prince, who 
was then quite a youth. 
At a later date he won 
another battle against 
the French, and even 
made the French king 
prisoner. He treated 
him very courteously, as 
became a true knight, 
and even stood behind 
him to wait on him at 
table. 

At an earlier date King Edward wished to take Calais 
for the English, and placed his soldiers round the town, 
so that the people could not get any food. 

The people of Calais held out for a long time, and 
King Edward was very angry, At last they said they 
would give up the town if the king promised not to 
kill them all. 


ENGLISH MAN-AT-ARMS AND ARCHER. 


QUEEN PHILIPPA BEGGING FOR THE LIVES OF THE MEN OF CALAIS. 
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The king was furious because they had held out 
for so long, and said he would let them off if they sent 
six of their chief men dressed only in their shirts, and 
with ropes round their necks. ‘They were to give him 
the keys of the town, and he was to do what he liked 
with the men. 

Six brave men offered to go, though they thought 
King Edward would kill them. When they came before 
the king, his wife, the good Queen Philippa, was so 
sorry for them that she fell on her knees before the 
king and begged him to let them go free. 

Edward could not say “‘ No” to her, and he set the 
brave men free. 


EXERCISE VII—AFTER THE WAR 
1. Study the following family tree :— 
EDWARD sag (1327-1377) 


—->37-777++-]$)97 
Edward the Black Prince John bf Gaunt 


(died before his father) Duke of Lancaster 
) 
KING RICHARD II. (1377-1399) HENRY IV. (1399-1413) 


2. In what way was Edward the Black Prince related to 
John of Gaunt ? 

3. Fix your attention on Richard IT. Who was his father ? 
Who was his grandfather ? What kind of man would 
you expect him to be ? 

4. Why is there always a great deal of misery after a war ? 

5. The picture shows King Richard IL. as a youth, the Lord 
Mayor of London, and a man named Wat Tyler, who was 


THE DEATH OF WAT TYLER. 
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the leader of a rising of the peasants, or country labourers. 
Can you make out what has happened ? 

6. Make a drawing of the peasant nearest to the tail of the 
white horse. 

7. How is the king distinguished*from the other riders ? 

8 Write down the following speech made by King Richard 
at this time: “ Will you shoot your king? I will be 
your captain and your leader. Follow me.” 

g. Place in order of time the Black Prince, King Alfred 
William the Conqueror, Richard II., and Henry Il. 


“SUCH A KING HARRY ” 


Kine Ricuarp did not keep his promises to be a true 
leader and helper of the poor and ill-used peasants, and 
as he grew older he took the advice of unwise men, and 
ruled very badly. 

So the great lords fought against him, and he was 
‘ deposed ’’—that is to say, his crown was taken from 
him, and his cousin was made king in his place as 
Henry IV. 

The new king did not have a very happy time. Many 
people were sorry for Richard, and tried to make him 
king again, but did not succeed, and he was killed. When 
Henry IV. died his son became Henry V. 

The new king was a very brave soldier and a good 
general, and his people were very proud of him. Un- 
fortunately he began once more the war with France 
that had been first started by Edward III ; and he spent 


the greater part of his reign on the other side of the 
Channel. 
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The poet Shakespeare tells how, before one of his 
battles, he knelt on the ground before his troops and 
prayed— 

“O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 


The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them.”’ 


King Henry won many battles, the greatest of all 
being the Battle of Agincourt, which was fought in 1415. 
But he could not win France, and it was a pity that so 
many brave men were killed and the French people 
made miserable. 

But before he died Henry was able to arrange with 
the great lords that his little son, 
Henry VI., should be King of 
France as well as King of Eng- 
land. The French people did 
not agree to this, and the fight- 
ing went on, until at last France 
was saved from the English by 
a peasant girl known in history 
as Joan of Arc. 

While she was saying her 
prayers she thought that two 
angels came to her and told her 
to go to Prince Charleston France “> 450 a GEnti Eman oF 
and help him to win the crown. Bt el irae 

So she went, and they dressed her as a soldier and 
gave her a beautiful white banner, with a picture of our 
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Lord and two angels on it ; and though she was only a 
girl she led the French soldiers against the English and 
won battles for them. 

She then took Prince Charles to Rheims, where he 
was crowned King of France. ‘Then Joan wanted to 
go home and tend her sheep once more, but they would 
not let her. 

‘In the end she fell into the hands of the English, 
who gave her up to a French bishop, and she was tried 
as a witch and burned to death at Rouen. 

But the English were driven out of France because 
Joan of Arc’s example made the French soldiers fight 
very bravely. So not even the brave King Henry V. 
could raise again the “Channel bridge.” But the 
English loved him for his bravery, and an English poet 
wrote a poem about the Battle of Agincourt which ends 
with these lines :— 


“Oh when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry ?” 


This chapter will remind you that though women 
did not often fight, they took a great part in history. It 
might interest you to glance back over the pages you 
have studied to find out what other women did. 
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EXERCISE VIII—" WHAT IS IT ALPE SABOUT? | 


> 

1. Look back at the stories and questions of this book. They 
deal with history, but what are they all about ? 

2. What appears to you to be the chief thing spoken about ? 

3. Do you think that this unhappy subject will be absent from 
the rest of this book ? 

4. Name two good kings, two bad ones, and two middling 
ones of whom you have read in this book. 

5. Which person in history do you like best of all ? 

6. Name some people of whom you have read who were not 
kings, princes, or nobles. 

7. What happened in 1215, in 1295, in 1346, in 1415? In 
which century is each of these dates ? 

8. Place the following in order of time: King John, Julius 
Cesar, Augustine, King Alfred, Joan of Arc, Paulinus, 
Henry V., William the Conqueror. 


FIGHTING FOR THE CROWN 


You see, the first thing I have to write about again is 
fighting ; but before I tell you what you ought to learn 
about this new war, let us consider something pleasanter. 

Look at the picture on the next page. It shows one 
of the greatest beginnings in English history. 

For hundreds of years after King Alfred’s time very 
few people were taught how to read. Even the people 
who could read had very few books, and these were not 
printed quickly by machines like the books of to-day, but 
the reading matter was all written with pen and ink. 
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Then a clever man in Germany found out how to 
print books by machines with the use of metal letters ; 
and William Caxton, an English merchant, went to Hol- 
land and brought back a printing-press to London. - He 
printed many books of stories and poems which rich 
people could buy and read. 

Later on people found out how to print books much 
more quickly, and then they could sell them for less 
money, and many more people could enjoy the pleasures 
of reading. 

In our picture Caxton is showing his printing-press 
to King Edward IV., his queen, and the two little 
princes. 

Caxton’s quiet, peaceful, helpful, beautiful work was 
done during the Wars of the Roses. This was a struggle 
lasting for thirty years between the noble families of the 
Yorkists, whose badge was a white rose, and the Lan- 
castrians, whose badge was a red rose. 

The princes and nobles killed each other, and their 
quarrels made great misery in all parts of the country. 
After many battles the Yorkists proved themselves the 
stronger, and the head of their house became king as 
Edward IV. 

He did not reign long, however, and after his death 
his brother, Richard of Gloucester, who was known as 
‘“ Crookback,” sent the two little princes seen in the 
picture to the Tower. ‘There, it is said, he had them 
murdered. And he took the crown as Richard III. 

But he did not enjoy it long. He proved so cruel 
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and wicked that the Earl of Richmond raised an army 
against him. ‘There was a great battle, in which Richard 
Crookback was killed, and Richmond became king as 
Henry VII. 

The new king was rather a wise ruler, and did several 
things that were helpful to his people. He married 
Elizabeth of York, so that after all the cruel fighting the 
Red Rose and the White were at last united. 


AN ENGLISH KITCHEN OF THE PERIOD, 
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EXERCISE IX—THE SEA ROVERS 


. What is shown in each of the two small pictures? Who 


makes use of the compass, and for what purpose ? 


. Henry VII. reigned from 1485 to 1509. How long did he 


reign ? How long ago did he die, and in what century ? 


. It was in his time that men in Europe first learned about 


the sailor’s, or mariner’s, compass. How do you think 
sea-captains found their directions before that time ? 


. Look at the map on the next page. The white part shows 


the ‘“‘ World”’ as it was then known to Englishmen. 
The black part shows the countries of which they 
knew little or nothing. 


. What do you know of Columbus ? 
. Find out from the map who travelled from Venice to China. 


It was this man who is said to have brought back a 
knowledge of the use of the mariner’s compass. 


. Before America was found our islands appeared to be on 


the edge of the world. How did Columbus alter this ? 


. Upto thistimethechief dealings of England had been with one 


particular country in Europe. Which country was this ? 
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WESTWARD HO! 


“ In what land the sun does visit 
Brisk are we, whate’er betide ; 
To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide ?”’ 


Wuen the mariner’s compass was first shown to people 
in Europe many of them said that there was witchcraft 
in it, and they were afraid it might bring them ill-luck. 

And when Christopher Columbus and other sailors 
said the world was like an orange instead of like a plate 
many good folks said they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, and should really be punished. 

But Columbus did not care. He said, ‘“‘ If I can 
get ships to sail westward from Europe I know I shall 
come to China and India, the lands of the spices and 
the gold.” 

Of course he would have done so if America had not 
Jain in the way. He did not know about America. 

He found it hard to find any one to provide him 
with ships, and he journeyed from one prince’s court 
to another, only to meet with jeers and refusals. 

He could not go to the English court of Henry VILI., 
so he sent his brother to speak for him. King Henry 
said he would help Columbus, and the brother set out 
to tell him so. But on the way he was captured by 
pirates, and while he was kept prisoner Columbus found 
a king and queen who were willing to help him. 

King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain gave 
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him three small ships, and he set sail from the Spanish 
port of Palos in the year 1492. He did not reach India 
but an island near to America, but he was the first to 
lead the way to the New World. 

England had missed her chance; but it was not 
long before ships set out from Bristol under two cap- 
tains named Cabot to find out more about America. 
Newfoundland and part of the coast of Labrador, were 
explored, so that we may say this was the beginning 
of Canada—how many years ago? 

It was not till the next year that Columbus, on an- 
other voyage, came to the mainland of North America ; 
so that, after all, the English ships were the first to 
reach the mainland of the New World. 

But all these sailors thought that they would soon 
find some river or channel across America which would 
lead them to India with its gold and its spices. Mean- 
while a sea-captain of Portugal had sailed round Africa, 
and had come to India by sea. 

The world was opening out in a wonderful way, and 
young men were dreaming dreams of wealth and adven- 
ture. 

Meanwhile some one had found out how to make 
gunpowder, and this was thought to be a very great 
event. It would be so much easier to kill people now, 
and with less danger to the one who did the killing. 

The old savage idea of war was always in the minds 
of men, and it remained in their minds right down to 
our own time. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST CANNON, 
AND A MAN WITH A 

2 CROSS-BOW FROM WHICH 
LADIES OF THE PERIOD, AN IRON BOLT WAS SHOT. 


A LONDON STREET AT THIS 
TIME, KING HENRY VIII. 
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EXERCISE X—‘“‘ BLUFF KING HAL.” 


1. li the people of England used such a name as the above for 
King Henry VIII., what did they think about him ? 
To which other King Henry did the people give a name 
which showed their pride in him ? 

2. The dates of Henry VIII.’s reign are 1509-1547. How long 
did he reign? In what century? How long ago did 
he die ? nS } 

3. There were proud kings on the Continent, kings of Spain 
and France and the emperor of Germany, who had never 
reckoned the ruler of England as “‘royal’’ at all. But 


this was altered in the time of Henry VIII. Why ’ 
(2,375) : 
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4. Henry VIII. built the ship shown in the picture on page 55. 
It was called the Harry. Study it carefully. For what 
was it intended? How do you know? Why do you 
think it was built with such a high poop ? How was it 
driven through the water ? 

5. Compare King Henry’s warship with those on pages 4, 
19, and 37. Make a sketch of one of them. 

6. Why was it important that England should have good 
ships and plenty of them ? 

7. Is it still important and necessary that our country should 
have many battleships ? 

8. Place in order of time: Joan of Arc, Thomas Becket, 
William the Conqueror, Henry V., the Black Prince, 
and King John. 

g. Study the changes in costume shown in the pictures on 
page 57. The first shows a Saxon lady, the second a 
lady of the fourteenth century, the third a lady of the 
fifteenth century, and the fourth a family of the time 
of Henry VIII., or the Tudor period. Why do fashions 
change ? 


A SCENE ON THE THAMES DURING THR 
TIME OF HENRY VIII. 
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THE GAME OF CLOSH 


Most boys, and not a few girls, have taken part 1n a 
game of “ninepins.” ‘The wooden pins are set up near 
to each other at a certain distance from the players, 
whose object is to beat them all down in the fewest 
throws of a wooden ball. 

In the time of Henry VIII., a gamé: similar to this 
was played in English towns and villages, and was known 
by the name of “ closh.” 

Our picture shows the boys of an outlying part of 
London engaged in this game, the “ pins ” being shaped 
like sugar-loaves, unlike our ninepins, which are made 
rather like dolls without arms or legs. 

Now at this time King Henry the Eighth was very 
anxious that the boys and youths of the English villages 
should spend their spare time in practising with the bow 
and arrow ; for the king and his favourite minister, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, were often engaged in quarrels with other 
rulers, and they wished to have plenty of archers ready to 
fight their battles in France or other countries of Europe. 

King Henry therefore sent out an order forbidding 
the boys and young men to take part in such games as 
‘“closh,” and this explains the presence of the king’s 
officer in our picture. You can guess quite easily what 
he is doing. 

In the background of the picture is an old English 
inn. Note the hanging sign, and the landlord talking 
to a traveller 
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ENGLAND AROUSED 


Henry VIII. had six wives, one after the other. Two 
he ordered to be put to death because it was said they 
had done wrong; one died a natural death ; two were 
sent away; but the sixth was still 
alive when Henry himself died. 

His little son became king as 
Edward VI., but he was-very deli- 
cate, and soon died. ‘Then Henry’s 
elder daughter Mary was made queen. 
She married Philip II. of Spain, who 
was very angry with the English 
sailors because they were trying to 
get a share in the riches of the New 
World. 

He said that Columbus had found 
vealin or tur cuarp toe New Wofldetor Spain, angaenat 

(SENRY Vil.). the Spaniards ought to have all the 
wealth that could be got out of it. 

He did not love his wife either, and she had a most 
unhappy time. She died after a few years, and then her 
younger sister Elizabeth was made queen. She was 
one of the most famous rulers who have ever sat on the 
English throne. 

King Philip would have married her, but she refused, 
and remained unmarried all her life. She said she was 
married to her country, and she did a great deal to 
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help it through the time of trouble that was now 
coming. 

Philip of Spain could not get England by marriage, 
so he made up his mind to send soldiers to take the 
country by force. He must have had a very stout heart 
if he thought he could do this thing. 

However, he made a bold effort, as we shall see. 
He fitted up a large number of warships, and collected 
them in one of his harbours, ready to sail to England. 
Francis Drake, a brave sea-captain of Devon, and the 
first Englishman to sail round the world, heard of this. 

So he set out with a few English ships, sailed boldly 
into the harbour, and set fire to several of the great 
Spanish ships. ‘Then he sailed away again and got 
safely home. This was called “ singeing the King of 
Spain’s beard.” 

King Philip built more ships, and a year later set 
out for England. News was brought to Drake as he 
was playing at bowls on Plymouth Hoe that the Spaniards. 
were coming. 

He took the news very quietly. ‘‘ We have plenty 
of time,” he said, ‘‘ to finish the game and beat the 
Spaniards too.” | 

When the game was faished he took a great share 
in “ beating the Spaniards too,” though he was not the 
only great sea-captain of the time. The chief captain 
was Admiral Howard, and among his helpers were Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Richard Grenville. 

But all England was a used, and if the Spaniards 
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had ever been able to land, even the women and children 
would have fought them. 

Queen Elizabeth was one of the bravest of all. She 
was rowed down the Thames to Tilbury, where the 
English soldiers were in camp, and she said to. them, 
“ T know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and courage of a king, and of a 
king of England too.” 

The Spanish ships passed up the Channel to Calais, 
but on the way Drake and the others did all they could 
tc damage them. While they were resting in Calais 
harbour Drake sent among them a number of old ships 
filled with tar and oil and powder, having first set fire 
to them. 

The Spanish captains were so terrified that they 
made haste out of the harbour, followed by the English 
ships. They sailed to the northward, and after a while 
a great storm came on, and they were driven right 
round our islands. Many of them were wrecked on 
the rocky coasts of western Scotland and Ireland, and 
only a few reached Spain once more. The beating of 
the Invincible Armada, as King Philip’s fleet was called, 
left the seas free to the English. captains. 

They wished to trade freely with America and other 
parts of the world. Some of them tried to settle English 
people in North America, where they might farm the 
land and grow tobacco, and make new homes for them- 
selves. But at first they were not very successful. 

However, we must remember that these days marked 
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the beginning of what was to be known in later days 
as the British Empire. 

Look back at the title-page of this book. How 
many centuries from the time of the Ancient Britons 
has it taken to bring us within sight of the British 
Empire? 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CARRIAGE, 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


WHEN Elizabeth was Queen of England, Scotland was 
ruled by Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mary was a very beautiful woman, and many people 
in Scotland who really knew her loved her very much. 
But she was a Catholic, and was therefore hated by the 
chief men of Scotland, who were Protestants like most 
of the Scottish people. 

She did some foolish things, like most people, and 
then, it was said, she did a very wicked one. She had 
married her cousin, Lord Darnley, and husband and 
wife were not happy. At last when some of the nobles 
made a plot to kill Lord Darnley, 
she helped them, and he was put 
to death. 

Then Mary married Lord 
Bothwell, and there was a kind 
of civil war in the country. At 
last the queen was shut up in 
a castle on an island in a loch. 

The Scottish lords felt quite 
sure she could not get out, and 
_ they made her baby boy ‘King 
of Scotland as James VI. , 

But a page boy helped Queen 
Mary to escape from her prison in a boat. Her friends 
raised a small army, and there was a battle in the 
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west of Scotland in which the Queen’s friends were 
beaten. 

Mary rode into England because she thought that 
Queen Elizabeth would be her friend. But the English 
queen was jealous of her, and shut her up in prison for 
about seventeen years. 

Then a plot was discovered to kill Queen Elizabeth, 
and make Mary Queen of England. And after that the 
Scottish queen was put to death by having her head 
cut off. 


EXERCISE XI—A KING’S JOURNEY 


1. Look at the coloured picture on page 66. Examine all 
its details. 


N.B—It is taken from a stained-glass window in the Guildhall 
at York, and the heavy brown parts show the stonework of 
the window. 


2. Who is the king on horseback ? What is the man to the 
right offering to him ?. What church can be seen through 
the stone gateway ? 

3. Do you think this King of Scotland comes in peace or in’ 
war? Why do you think so,/? 

4. York is about half-way between two capital cities. What 
cities are they ? | 

5. The year is 1603, and Queen Elizabeth of England has 
just died. Can you tell why James VI. of Scotland 
is journeying to London? ‘Perhaps the following family 
tree will help you to work out the answer to this 


question. 
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HENRY VII. 
> ae 
| 
Margaret, married ee ites VIII. 
James hors Scotland QUEEN ELIZABETH 
James V. (died 1603) 


| 
Mary Queen of Scots 


James VI. of Scotland 
who became James I. of 
the United Kingdom in 1603 


6. Look at the picture of King James on page 05. Write a 
short paragraph describing his dress. 

7. What can you see perched on his left hand? What is he 
going to do with this bird ? 

8. What has James’s journey to London to do with the plans 
of Edward I. described on page 35 ? 


THE MAYFLOWER 


Kinc James was known as King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and was the first king so described. He was 
not a very wise king, but some great events happened 
in his time. 

A number of learned men were chosen to make a new 
English Bible. They took a long time over their work, 
and gave us the Bible as we know it now. It is not 
really one book, but a collection of books, or, as one 
wise man has called it, ‘‘ the divine library.” 

The new Bible was written in beautiful English with 
which we are now all farailiar, and it has had a great deal 
to do with keeping our language pure and noble. 
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People differed very much about religion in the times 
we are now considering. There were the Roman 
Catholics, who still obeyed the Pope of Rome, and the 
Protestants, who would have nothing to do with him. 

Among the Protestants there was one party who 
did not wish to have any priests at all, and who said 
that they believed in the “ pure ”’ 
religion of the Bible. 

They were often called Puritans, 
and they were very strict and serious 
indeed. The law did not allow them 
to hold meetings where they could 
worship God in their own way, 
and they were very unhappy. As 
for the Roman Catholics, they hoped 
that James I. would be on their 
side, because his mother, Mary 
Queen of Scots, had been a Cath- 
olic. But James soon showed that 
he meant to belong to the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land, and this made the Catholics very angry. 

Some of them made up their minds to kill the king 
and his chief lords. They rut barrels of gunpowder 
in a cellar under the Houses of Parliament, and an 
Englishman named Guy Fawkes, who had served in 
the Spanish army, stayed in the cellar, ready to put a 
light to the powder when Parliament had come together. 

This Gunpowder Plot, as it was called, was, happily, 
found out intime. Guy Fawk)s was caught on Novem- 
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ber 4th, and was afterwards killed, as well as several 
other Catholics. For a long time afterwards November 
5th, the day of the opening of Parliament, was remem- 
bered by the setting off of fireworks and the burning 
of a straw-stuffed “ Guy.” 

Some of the Puritans at last became so unhappy 
that they made up their minds to leave their homes and 
sail across the seas to North America. 

So they took their wives and children, and sailed 
away in a small wooden ship called the Mayflower. 
They were very sad at leaving England and going to a 
strange new land, and they had many troubles when 
at last they got to America. 

In time the country in which they settled became 
known as New England, and many of the towns they 
built were named after towns in the Old Country. But 
in their new home they could worship God as they liked. 

They still called James I. their king, and reckoned 
they were living in part of his kingdom, though they 
were so far away. They had set up what was called a 
“colony,” and this was a very important event in our 
history. 

The Mayflower saile< in 1620, a date which must 
be carefully noted in tracing the way in which the 
British Empire was set up. . 

Other people who were not Puritans set up British 
colonies in America about this time. One of these 
colonies was called Virginia, and soon grew a great 
deal of tobacco. 
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One of the early colonists of Virginia was Captain 
John Smith. The colonists often had fights with the 
Indians, and one story tells 
how Smith was once taken 
prisoner and was going to 
be killed by having his head 
struck with a club. But 
an Indian princess named 
Pocahontas threw herself 
aes” between Smith and the man 
=e with the club. The ex- 


74 


pected blow did not fall, 
and Smith’s life was spared. 
Saar It is also said that Smith 
UN found it hard to get the 

er AND GENTLEMEEEe colonists to work on the 
} ee land, and used to encourage 
them in every way he could. He was vexed, too, at 
the frequent swearing among the men. 

In order to cure this bad habit he made it a rule 
that each offender should have a can of cold water 
poured down his sleeve. ‘This cure was very effective. 
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EXERCISE XII—LOOKING BACKWARD AGAIN 


1. Look back through the pages of this book and find out all 
you can about the ship in history. 

2. Who came first to our country—the Romans or the 
Danes ? 

3. The new Bible of James I. was published in 16rr. Why is 
this considered an important date in our history ? 

4. Who were the Puritans ? 

5. What are the differences between the Ancient British 
soldier on page 6 and the British soldier of the time of 
James I. (page 69) ? 

6. In what way or ways is the soldier on page 8 better equipped 
than the soldier on page 6 ? 

7. Why did knights wear armour ? (See page 27.) Why do 
you think they ceased Wearing ag 

8. Compare Queen Elizabeth’s carriage on page 64 with that 
of King John on page 32. 


KING OR PARLIAMENT 


WHEN James I. died his son became king as Charles I. 
His reign lasted from 1625 to 1649, and was one of the 
most eventful in our history. 

You have already read a little about Parliament. 
This was the body of men which was first called together 
by Edward I. to find money for his wars, but which 
gradually gained the right to make the laws. 

Now King Charles I. thought that, as he was king, 
he could set aside the laws or even make new laws 
himself without the help of Parliament. This was his 
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idea of being a king, and he was quite honest and sincere 
about it. 

The Parliament men and many others in the country 
thought differently. Many of these people were Puritans 
like those in the picture on page 71. ‘The king also had 
many friends and supporters, and before long the two 
parties were, as it were, shaking their fists at each other. 
It was not long before they began to rattle their swords. 
For, though so many centuries of history had passed, 
men had not yet found out any better way of settling 
their quarrels than by fighting and killing each other. 

And it was going to be much worse if people of the 
same nation were going to fight and kill each other. 
Such a struggle is known as a “ civil” war, though you 
may say there is nothing very civil about it. Perhaps 
you remember reading about another “ civil’ war in 
an earlier part of this book ? 

The quarrel between the king and Parliament went 
on, and at last both sides got ready to fight. The 
Puritans of the Parliament party usually wore their 
hair cropped close, so the king’s men nicknamed them 
Roundheaas. 

The king’s friends wore their hair in long curls hang- 
ing down upon their shoulders. Many of them were 
well off, and rode horses, so they came to be known as 
Cavaliers, that is to say horsemen, though there were 
many horsemen among the Parliament men as well. 

The fighting began in 1642, and many battles were 
fought in various parts of the country. At first the 
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Cavaliers were successful, but there arose a clever gen- 
eral on the other side named Oliver Cromwell, who 
trained a troop of horse-soldiers who were known as 
Ironsides. ‘These men won victories for the Round- 
heads, and at last the king was forced to give him- 
self up. 

After a time he was brought to trial, and it was 
decided that he should be put to death by having his 
head cut off. Charles met his death like a brave man, 
and many people even among his enemies were very 
sorry for him. He was executed on January 30, 1649. 

This is just the outline story of a time of great 
trouble in our country. Parliament had won, and had 
shown that even the king was not to be allowed to set 
aside the law of the land. 


A LORD MAYOR OF LONDON WITH HIS SWORD- 
BEARER AND CHAPLAIN, : 
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EXERCISE XIII—PICTURE READING 


. Study the list of kings and queens on page 128. Note the 


rectangle in the second column. What does it contain ? 
What had the country been before it was a Common- 
wealth ? What did it become again in 1660 ? 


Cromwell tried to rule with the help of Parliament. In 


the picture on page 77 he is shown among the members 
of that body. Do they appear to agree well together ? 


. How can you tell that all the men belong to the Puritan 


party? Of what other picture does this one remind 
you ? 


_ What is there in the centre of the picture ? Who is the 


man wearing his hat, seated behind the two clerks at 
the table ? 


_ Cromwell was tired of the talk of the Parliament men who 


would not do anything to help him to govern the country. 
So he brought his soldiers and told one of them to “ take 
away that bauble,” meaning the mace, or wand of office, 
on the table before the Speaker. Can you guess what 
this meant ? 


. Do you think the people liked having a Commonwealth 


and a Protector ? (Remember that the Puritans were 
very stern and solemn, and thought it was wrong for the 
people to enjoy themselves even at Christmas time or 
other festivals.) 


. For how long did the Commonwealth last ? (See page 128.) 
. Who became king when the Commonwealth ended ? 

. Which name occurs most often in the list of kings ? 

. How many queens have reigned in their own right ? 

. How many centuries of our history does the table on page 


128 cover ? 


. Where are our laws made now ? 


“TAKE AWAY THAT BAUBLE! ” 


CROMWELL IN PARLIAMENT. 
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THE MERRY MONARCH 


Soon after Cromwell died the people were glad to send 
for Prince Charles, the son of the last king. He had 
lived abroad since his father’s 
death, and had seen many 
adventures. 

Many stories are told 
about the time when he was 
trying to escape from England 
after his father’s death. 

One day he was nearly 
caught. He was hiding in a wood when some of Crom- 
well’s soldiers came to look for him. He climbed up 
into an oak tree, and the leaves kept the soldiers from 
seeing him; but he could hear their voices just below 
him, and he was very glad indeed when they went away. 

In the end he got safely away to France, and then he 
went to Holland, where he was living when the English 
people sent a messenger to ask him to come back. 

He was very glad to come, and most English people 
were glad to have a king again. Even those who had 
taken the part of the Parliament against Charles I. were 
pleased. 

They felt sure that Charles II. would not take the 
law into his own hands, as his father had done; and 
Charles himself said he would never do anything to make 
him “‘ go on his travels again.”’” He had spent too many 
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unhappy years out of England. So all went merry as a 
marriage bell. 

But only for a time. Charles II. proved to be one 
of the worst kings that have ever sat on the English 
throne. 

He was pleasant enough, and is, indeed, known in 
history as “the Merry Monarch.” But he was selfish 
and thoughtless as well as careless about the good name 
of his country as Cromwell had never been, for every 
one respected England while he was Protector. 

But Charles II. managed things so badly that there 
was a war with Holland; and 
at one time the Dutch war- 
ships came right up the Thames 
and burnt some of the English 
ships. This was considered to 
be a great disgrace. 

As for Parliament, he did 
not quarrel with it, only be- 
cause the members were ready 
to do all that he asked them. 

A dreadful illness called the alg 
Plague visited London during : 
his reign. So many people 
died that it was found difficult to get them buried. 
Many people became suddenly ill and died in the streets. 

After that there was a great fire in London, and many 
of the beautiful churches were burnt down, including 
the great cathedral church of St. Paul. 


STREET SELLER. 
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A clever architect named Christopher Wren offered 
to build a new London, with churches and halls, and 
fine houses and broad streets. He was not allowed to 
carry out the whole of his plan, but he built the present 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and many other churches. 

While these things were going on at home a great 
deal was happening in the New 
World on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Not long after the Great 
Fire of London King Charles gave 
leave to a company of merchants 
to go out to North America and 
carry on trade in furs. They in- 
tended to trade near Hudson Bay. 

You will remember that English 
people had gone out to New Eng- 
land and Virginia, and had set up 
a eg ae colonies which looked to the king 

MEN WHO WENT To Live 1n London as their ruler. 

ie Vs The French also sent out bands 
of colonists, and they settled farther to the north in the 
great land now known as Canada. But they stayed in 
the eastern part of that country, near the river known 
as the St. Lawrence. 

At a later date the French and English in America 
began to quarrel, and there was a war between them. 
But we must read about that quarrel in a later chapter. 

The map on page 81 shows how many parts of the 
world had been made known since the time of Columbus. 
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A BOOK WRITTEN IN PRISON 


Tus is just a short chapter to remind ourselves once 
more that history deals with everyday people as well as 
kings and queens and Parliament, 
and great soldiers and sailors. 

In the time of Charles II. there 
was a man named John Bunyan 
who was a travelling tinker, and 
mended pots and pans like the man 
in the small picture. 

He had been very lively when 
he was a boy, and very fond of 
dancing ; but afterwards, he was very 
sorry because he thought he had 

= done wrong. ‘Then he began to go 
about the country preaching in the fields to the people 
of the villages. 

This was against the law of the time, so he was put 
in prison. While he was there he began to write a 
wonderful book called The Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
tells the story of the journey of Christian from the City 
of Destruction to the Celestial City, and it is full of 
wonderful adventures. 

John Bunyan had not read many books and was by 
no means a learned man ; and this makes it all the more 
wonderful that he should write a book which is now 
known all over the world. 
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EXERCISE XIV—MORE PICTURE STUDY 


I. Note carefully the two names in the title to the coloured 
picture. Write them down. 

2. Turn to page 128 and find out when James II. began to 
reign, whom he followed on the 
throne, how long he reigned, and 
who came after him. 

3. Does King James look glad to hear 
the news of the landing of the 
“Prince of Orange” (whose name 
was William) ? 

4. What do you think the queen is try- 
ing to do? And what are the other 
people doing and saying ? 

5. James II. was a son of Charles I. 

Would you expect him to rule 
wisely and to deal properly with 
Parliament ? WILLIAM, PRINCE OF 

6. Can you guess what has happened ? Bike 

7. Note carefully the little prince in the right-hand corner of 
the picture. His name is James Edward, and we shall 
meet him again when he is quite grown up. 

8. Copy this family tree. 


JAMES II. 
| 
| 
Manes Kawaed Mary married ANNE 
the ‘‘ Old Pretender ”’ William, Prince 
of Orange 


Charles Edward, 
the ‘‘ Young Pretender ’”’ 


g. In what way was William of Orange related to James II. ? 
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PARLIAMENT VICTORIOUS 


WE have seen that people were glad to have a king once 
more after the time of Cromwell. But this did not 
mean that Parliament was beaten. Its members said 
that they should rule the nation with the help of the 
king, and that even the king must obey the laws made 
by Parliament. 

Moreover, Parliament claimed the right to choose 
a new king when another monarch had died. It is true 
that they usually chose his eldest son (or daughter), for 
that was the rule in England ; but they chose him all 
the same, or, as we say, they elected him as king. 

No prince had the right to call himself king when 
his father had died. He must wait until he had been 
elected by Parliament. 

Now James II. did so many things of which Parlia- 
ment did not approve, that at last some of the leading 
men made up their minds to put a stop to this state of 
affairs. 

They sent a messenger to a Dutch prince known as 
William of Orange, who was married to James’s daughter 
Mary, asking him to come and be king. William at 
once set out for England, and landed on the coast of 
Devonshire. 

James tried to get away to France in a fishing boat, 
but the fishermen guessed that he was the king, and 
brought him back again. A little later he managed to 
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get away to France, and most people were very glad, 
because they did not want to have any more quarrels 
or bloodshed. 

Parliament now offered the crown to William and 
Mary, who were to reign together as equals. They 
accepted it, and were duly elected, so that we can truly 
say that Parliament was master of the kingdom. 

Now the members of Parliament came 
from all parts of the country, and they 
were supposed to represent the people of 
the land; so that we may say that when 
Parliament became master the people them- 
selves were, in some degree, governors of 
their own country. 

Try to think out a plan for making a 
school council or parliament which would 
make rules about sports or other school 
affairs with the help of the head master or 
mistress. A SOLDIER OF 

Each: class might choose or elect a... 7#= TIME. 
member, or perhaps two members of this council, and 
the head master would in some ways be like the king. 

Of course James II. tried to get back his throne 
again. Ireland would not have William as king, except 
the men of the north-eastern part, who became known 
as Orangemen, because they were on the side of the 
Prince of Orange. So King James got some French 
soldiers to help him, and landed in Ireland. 

His army was placed round a town in the north 
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called Londonderry, and would not let any one go out 
or come in. ‘There was the sea on one side of the town ; 
but a great wooden bar or “ mole ” was built, so that 
no English ships could bring food into the harbour. 

The people of Londonderry were soon starving ; but 
they would not give up their town, which they held for 
King William. At last some English ships broke 
through the mole and brought them food, and then 
James’s men went away. 

William III. himself came over to Ireland, and there 
was a great fight known as the Battle of the Boyne. 
William won, and James went back to France. 

But the exiled king was not settled yet. His name 
turned into Latin is Jacobus, and those who were his 
friends, and who wished to have him back again, now 
came to be known as Jacobites. 

There were many Jacobites in England and Scotland 
as well as in Ireland, and they were very glad when 
King William’s horse stumbled on a mole-hill and threw 
him, injuring him so badly that he died. When they 
met for dinner they would drink to the health of “ the 
little gentleman in black velvet’ who had been the cause 
of William’s death. 

By this time James II. was also dead, but his son was 
not asked to come and be king. Parliament chose his 
daughter Anne to be queen, and the Jacobites were very 
angry. For the moment they could do nothing; but 
they waited for their chance, and at last they got it, as 
we shall see. 
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EXERCISE XV—LOOKING BACKWARD AGAIN 


1. Look through this book and collect all that is told you 
about Parliament. (Remember that the Wise Men of 
Anglo-Saxon times made a kind 
of Parliament known as the 
Witan, and that they elected 
the king.) 

2. In what way did King John, King 
Charles I., and King James II. 
act alike? What happened to 
each of them ? 

3. In what century did the Civil War 
take place ? 

4. Who is shown in the first picture ? 
Is there anything left to remind 
us of him and his friends ? 

5. Why do dress 
fashions 
change? Ex- 
amine all the pictures in this book 
which show different fashions in 
dress. 

6. Of what early story does the second 
picture remind you? How could 
you tell at once that this man be- 
longed to an early time ? 

7. Place in order of time Richard of the 
Lion Heart, Oliver Cromwell, the 
Black Prince, William the Con- 
queror, Thomas Becket, King Henry 

V., William Caxton, William of Orange, and Charies I. 
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THE JACOBITES 


Ir you look at the list on page 128 you can find out for 
yourselves (1) the year when Queen Anne came to the 
throne ; (2) how long she reigned ; (3) of which royal 
family or “‘ house ” she was the last member. 

She was a quiet woman, who did no harm to any 
one, and loved a cup of tea and gossip with her ladies. 
It was at this time that tea first began to be used. 

A story is told of a sailor who brought some tea 
from China for his mother. She boiled the tea, threw 
away the “‘ water,” and served the leaves with bacon ! 

During Queen Anne’s reign there were great wars 
in Europe in which English soldiers took part. We 
fought against the French, and our great leader was the 
Duke of Marlborough, who won the Battle of Blenheim. 

Queen Anne was the last of the Stuart family to sit 
on the throne, but the family did not die out with her. 
There was still ‘“‘ the king over the water,” as the Jacobites 
spoke of the exiled prince who is shown as a baby in 
the picture on page 84. 

James II. was dead, but Prince James Edward, who 
is known as the Old Pretender, made up his mind to get 
back his father’s crown. So he went to Scotland, where 
many Jacobites came to help him, and a battle was 
fought with the troops of King George I., in which 
each side ran away from the other. ‘The Pretender gave 
up the attempt to get back the crown, and sailed away to 
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France. Some of the leading Jacobites were put to death. 
This was in 1715. 

Thirty years later the Jacobites tried again. (Who 
was king at this time?) Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender, went to Scotland, and soon had quite 
a big army ready to fight for him. : 

Battles were won, and “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie ’’ was 
able to march into Edinburgh, where he held a banquet 
and a ball in the old royal palace of Holyrood. 

Then he marched on into England ; but the English 
were quite happy with their own king, and he got no 
help from them. So he lost heart and marched back 
into Scotland, where his army was badly beaten at the 
Battle of Culloden. 

Prince Charlie was then forced to take to the hills, 
and King George offered a large sum of money to any 
one who would take him dead or alive. He was hunted 
like a wild beast among the mountains ; but his Scottish 
friends were very kind and faithful to him. 

He hid among the rocks and in caves on the sea- 
shore. A beautiful young lady, called Flora Macdonald, 
helped him to get back again to France after many 
adventures and narrow escapes. After that time none 
of King James’s family ever tried to become King of 
England again. 

The story of Bonnie Prince Charlie is very interest- 
ing, but it is not so important as something that happened 
in the New World near the end of this reign. 

You will remember that British and French had 
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begun to quarrel in Canada. At iast open war broke 
out, and soldiers were sent from France and from Britain 
to fight each other in the New World. 

There were many fierce battles, and many brave men 
were killed. ‘The Red Indians took part in the fighting, 
some on the British side, others on the French. 

At last the British sent out a very brave young general 
named Wolfe, with orders to 6 
“take Quebec.” ‘This was the LK <: 
chief French city in Canada, ‘. | 
and it was built on a high cliff 
above the river St. Lawrence. 

The only way that Wolfe 
could take Quebec was to lead 
his soldiers by night up a 
steep path leading to the top 
of the cliff on which the city 
stood. 

He did this, and when morn- 
ing broke his army was ready 
to fight the French, and won apy anp GENTLEMAN OF THE 
a great victory. This hap- ie ee 
pened in 1759. Wolfe was wounded, and died on the 
field of battle, thanking God he had done his duty. A 
year later Britain took over the whole of Canada from 
the French. 

So we see the British world growing larger outside 
the borders of the British Isles. But we are still a long 
way from the British Empire of to-day. 
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EXERCISE XVI—THE VOYAGERS 


1. Look back again through the pages of this book and find 
out all the references to journeys by sea. Which ocean 
was crossed by Columbus, Cabot, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and General Wolfe ? 

- Point out India and Australia on the map on page 81. 

- How would the sailors of long ago travel to India ? 

_ How would they go to Australia ? 

- Look at a school map of England and find out, if it is 
marked, the little town of Whitby on the coast of York- 
shire. 

6. Now find out the English county of Shropshire, and, if it is 

marked, the town of Market Drayton. 


nb wW N 


As we shall see, both these small English towns have some 
connection with Britain across the seas. 


7. Here is a picture of a French battleship of the period. Do 
you think the British were 
having all their own way 
on the sea at this time ? 

8. Compare this. vessel with 
other battleships shown 
in this book. What are 
the rows of dots along 
the sides of the ship ? 

g. Find out from the map on 
page 81 which of the na- 

tions of Europe were most 

active in trading, and in making settlements in other parts of 
the world. 
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ROBERT CLIVE AND JAMES COOK 


THE first of the men named above gave us our Indian 
Empire ; the second gave us Australia and New Zealand. 

Robert Clive was born at Market Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, and when he was a boy he climbed the church 
steeple, to the horror of the people who were watching 
him. But he came safely down, and not very many 
years later went out to India to do still more daring 
things. 

At that time there were only a few small trading 
stations in India which belonged to the British. Clive 
went to the place now known as Madras, and worked 
as a trader’s clerk. But this life was too dull for him, 
so he enlisted as a soldier. 

He proved such a good soldier that he was made an 
officer, and before long he was fighting against the 
French, who were trading in India as well as the British. 
Some of the Indian princes took the side of the British, 
others supported the French. 

At one time Clive set out to attack a town through a 
fearful storm of rain and thunder. He took the town, 
and then held it for fifty days with a small band of soldiers 
against a large force of the enemy. He beat the French 
again and again, and at last they gave up. 

One day when Clive was in Madras a dreadful story 
was told to him. An Indian prince in Calcutta had 
shut up 146 British prisoners in a dungeon with only 
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one small window. The following morning only a few 
of them were living, and they were very ill. 

Clive got together an army and set out for Calcutta. 
He fought a great battle, in which the 
Indian prince was beaten; and after 
that Clive took over a large part of 
North-eastern India. 

By this time the British were first 
in India, as they were soon to be first 
in the New World as well. In after 
years other parts of India came under 
British rule; but it was Clive who 
began what we now call our Indian 
Empire. 

A little later a sea-captain, named 
James Cook, who had helped Wolfe at 
Quebec, set out on a long voyage to the great Southern 
Ocean. During this journey he discovered the islands 
of New Zealand, and explored part of the coast of 
Australia. 

He was a Yorkshireman, and when he set out on his 
first sea-voyage he sailed from Whitby to London on a 
ship carrying coals. His parents had tried to make him 
a shopkeeper, but he ran away from his master because 
he wished for a more adventurous life. 

He afterwards made another voyage to the Southern 
Seas, and was killed in a quarrel with the natives of an 
island in the Pacific Ocean. As Clive led the way in 
India and Wolfe in Quebec, so Cook led the way in 
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New Zealand and Australia, though the Dutch knew of 
the latter country before he went there. 

If you look at a map of the British Empire you will 
see that Canada, India, Australia, and New Zealand are 
all parts of the king’s dominions. So we may very truly 
say that Wolfe, Clive, and Cook were Empire pioneers 
—that is to say, men who led the way. It is easier to 
follow than to lead the way. 

Each of these pioneers did his work in the seventeen 
hundreds or the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

At this time the king’s chief adviser was a man named 
William Pitt. He was the kind of man who helped 
people to succeed, because he made 
them believe they could succeed. 

Englishmen in all parts of the 
world did their very best when 
they knew that Pitt had charge of 
affairs. 

Some one said, ““ No man ever 
left Mr. Pitt’s room without feeling 
braver than when he went in.” 

He found his countrymen losing 
heart in the struggle with France V> 
which was going on in Europe, in p;: 
Canada, and in India at one and Me ten ae 
the same time. 

“J want to get men out of that state of mind,” he 
said, “‘ in which twenty thousand men from France can 


shake them.”’ And he did. 


7. 
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EXERCISE XVII—MAP STUDY 


. These maps show part of North America. Look at a school 


map and find out which part of America is shown. 


_In which direction would ships sail from this coast to 


England ? Across which ocean ? 


_ Find the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 
. The first map shows how much of North America Britain 


held just after the time of Wolfe. The second shows 
how much she held twenty years later. What do you 
think had happened in the meantime ? 

The lost portion is known in history as the American 
Colonies. About what part did it form of the whole 
shaded portion ? 


. The portion that was left was Canada. Look at a wall map 


to find out whether it was as big as Canada of to-day. 
Find out Quebec, which Wolfe took, and New York, which 
was the chief city of the American Colonies. 
Find out the name of the large bay at the top of the map. 
Look back to page 8o to find out something about it. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE coloured picture on page 102 shows how English 
people dressed in the days of King George III. They 
are walking in a park and enjoying the air in a very 
stiff kind of way. 

Perhaps some of them are talking of the news that 
has just come from America. We can imagine the fine 
gentleman with his hat under his arm saying to his lady 
friend,— 

* Bad news from America. The colonists not only 
refuse to pay the king’s taxes, but have risen in arms 
against his Majesty.” 

“IT am told,” we might fancy the lady replying, 
“that the colonial ladies declare they will drink no tea 
on which a tax has to be paid.” 

“Yes,” says the gentleman with a smile; ‘“‘a tea 
ship lay in Boston harbour, and a band of men, dressed 
like Indians, went on board and emptied all the tea into 
the water. I fear the quarrel will be long and bitter.” 

It was indeed both long and bitter. The quarrel 
began about taxes, but after a time the colonists said 
they would no longer consider George III. as their king. 
They said they would set up a new country, to be known 
as the United States of America, and to be ruled by a 
president instead of a king. 

The British called this rebellion, and only one man 
said that the quarrel ought to be settled and the colonists 
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kept friendly. ‘This was William Pitt, who was now Earl 
of Chatham. ‘The other leading men of the time 
would not listen to him. ‘They said that force was the 
best remedy. 

The fighting was very fierce. Sometimes the Ameri- 
cans won and sometimes the British. The American 
leader was George Washington, who was made the first 
President of the United States. He was often down- 
hearted, and had many difficulties with his army, because 
the men wanted to go home to their farms. 

But he kept up their spirits, and reminded them 
that they were fighting for their freedom. He said that 
it was impossible for men far away in England to under- 
stand how the Americans lived and how they wished to 
be governed. 

At last the Americans got help from France and won 
the war. King George and his advisers were forced to 
give freedom to the new country, and Washington ruled 
it wisely for several years. 

The United States is still a republic ruled by a 
President and a kind of Parliament. It is an English- 
speaking country, and we usually speak of its people as 
Americans, although their country is not the whole of 
America, as a glance at the map will remind you. 

The map will also show you that the country known 
as the United States is much bigger than it was in the 
time of Washington. Like Canada, it now stretches 
right across the continent of America. 
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EXERCISE XVIII—LOOKING BACKWARD 


. Again and again we have read of men who have been the 


first to do certain things, men whom we call pioneers. 
Look back and find out all you can about the pioneers 
of history. 


. What idea comes into your mind when you read each of 


the following names ; King John, William Wallace, 
Queen Elizabeth, Christopher Columbus, William Caxton ? 
What class of men in history did most good to their country? 
What do you think is the difference between a king and a 
president ? 


. Study the styles of head-dress worn by the people shown in 


the pictures of this book, and sketch the one you like best. 
Why do rich men of our time not build strong castles with 
thick walls ? 


. What discovery started men on longer sea journeys ? 
. Place in order of time: steam, sail, oar. 
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PIONEERS OF INVENTION 


You will remember that it was the invention of the 
mariner’s compass which made it possible for men to 
make longer sea journeys. It was this little device 
which opened out the world and made everything 
different, especially to Englishmen. 

While Wolfe and Clive and Cook were making 
Britain larger, a number of men at home were invent- 
ing or finding out things which changed the Mother 
Country from a land of farmers to a land of factories. 

Before this time spinning and weaving had been 
mostly done in the country cottages. The cloth made 
was very good, but the method was slow, and the amount 
produced was small. 

The old hand spinning-wheel had spun one thread 
at a time, but a weaver named Hargreaves made what 
he called a spinning-jenny, on which several threads 
could be spun at once. 

The spinners were very angry with Hargreaves. 
They said that if his machine was used many people 
‘would lose their work. So they broke his spinning- 
jenny to pieces. 

But the inventing work was begun. A barber named 
Richard Arkwright made a better machine than the spin- 
ning-jenny, and worked it by running water as a miller 
had to work his mill. ‘Then Samuel Crompton invented 
the “ mule,” on which hundreds of threads could be 
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spun at the same time ; and after that a clergyman 
named Cartwright made a weaving machine which could 
turn out cloth at a much greater rate than the cottage 
hand-loom. 

Mills for spinning and weaving were set up wherever 
there was swiftly-running water in the Midlands and 
the North of England 
as well as in parts of 
Scotland. A_ great 
deal of cotton and 
woollen cloth was 
made, and then other 
inventors made ma- 
chines for making 
stockings. 

But it was a great 
trouble to have the 
new machines depen- 

i 7 S: dent upon the rivers. 
an | [ee _— a. So other men set to 
| x work to make a steam 
engine that would 
drive them without having to use the power of falling 
water. The man who made the best steam engine for 
this purpose was a clever Scotsman named James Watt. 
So the pioneer work went on. 

But the machines threw a large number of men, 
women, and children out of work, and there was much 
misery and anger among the people. In many places 
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riots broke out. Factories were stormed and machines 
smashed to pieces. Millowners were often mobbed, 
and in many places soldiers were called out to keep order. 

But after a time things settled down, for the mills 
gave work to many more people than had been employed 
in the cottage spinning and weaving. 

Thousands of people flocked from the country vil- 
lages to the towns. Houses could not be built quickly 
enough for them, and they were forced to live in single 
rooms, which was bad for their health. They had so 
little room that many of them became dirty and careless, 
and thus slums were started. 

This was one of the bad effects of the work of the 
pioneers of invention. 

In a short time England was a land of factories, 
most of these being on or near the coalfields ; for coal 
was needed to drive the steam engines which were used 
to work the machines. 
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* EXERCISE XIX—PIONEERS 


_ In which century was the mariner’s compass first generally 


\ 


used ? 


- What is an inventor? Name two inventors, and tell a 


little about their inventions. 

Were Columbus and Cabot inventors or pioneers ? 

Can you think of some good things which still remain to be 
found out ? 

In what kind of work would you like to be a pioneer ? 

In what way was Julius Czesar a pioneer ? 

How does the Atlantic Ocean appear to have been made 
narrower since the time of Columbus and Cabot ? 


. Why are we more concerned in Cabot’s journey than in 


that of Columbus ? 


. Of what great soldier does this little picture remind you ? 


QUEBEC. 


BONAPARTE AND NELSON 


THE first-named was a very small Frenchman, and 
the second a very small Englishman. ‘The first was a 
general and the second an admiral. Yet they fought each 
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other for a long time, and the Englishman won. It 
seems like a fight between an elephant and a*whale ! 

Napoleon Bonaparte first came into notice at the time 
of the French Revolution, when the French people rose 
up against their king and queen and cut off their heads. 
Then there was great disorder in the country until 
Napoleon Bonaparte took matters in hand. 

He got together a great army, and raised himself to 
a high place in the country. Then he went to war with 
other countries of Europe, for he wished to be master 
of the whole Continent. At last the French made him 
their Emperor, and he won many great victories in 
Austria and Italy and Spain. 

He had also a strong fleet manned by brave sailors 
with good leaders ; and he made up his mind to invade 
England, as Philip II. of Spain had tried to do in the 
time of Elizabeth. This brought Nelson against him, 
and led at last to his downfall. 

Horatio Nelson has been called “ the greatest sailor 
since the world began.’”’ He beat the French fleet at 
the Battle of the Nile, when Napoleon had taken his 
soldiers to Egypt. In this fight he was severely wounded, 
and in other battles he lost an arm and an eye. 

At a later date he was second in command when we 
fought the Danes at Copenhagen because they were 
friendly to Napoleon and were helping him to carry 
out his plans against British trade. While this fight was 
going on his leader, Admiral Parker, gave the signal, 
“ Leave off action,” thinking that he could not win. 
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But Nelson thought otherwise, and he said to one 
of his captains, “ You know I have only one eye. I 
have a right to be blind sometimes.” Then he put his 
telescope to his blind eye and said, “I really do not 
see the signal.” 

The fight went on, and Nelson won. Of course he 
had been disobedient, but this was overlooked because 
of the service he had done to his country. 

The plan on page 109 shows Nelson’s last and greatest 
battle—that of Trafalgar, fought on October 21, 1805, a 
day to be remembered by all of us. 

The smaller map in the corner shows that the 
battle was fought near the coast of Spain; and the 
plan shows how Nelson and his friend Collingwood 
were able to break the long line of French and Spanish 


ships. 
Before the action began Nelson gave the signal by 
means of flags which ran: ‘“‘ England expects that every 


man will do his duty.”’ The fight lasted about five hours, 
and half-way through the engagement Nelson was 
wounded in the shoulder by a rifle shot. 

He was carried below and examined by the surgeon ; 
but it was clear that there was no hope for him. He 
passed away just after hearing that a great victory had 
been won, and almost his last words were, “ Thank God, 
I have done my duty.” 

So great was the grief at the loss of Nelson that 
people at home did not at once see clearly how great a 
victory the admiral had won. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, OCTOBER 21, 1805. 


The fear of a French invasion was over. France and 
Spain could no longer trouble Britain upon the sea, nor 
spoil her trade, which was growing very large. Britain 
could now go on with her work of building up her 
great Empire across the seas, and she did not miss the 
chance. 


But Napoleon was not yet beaten upon the land. 
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EXERCISE XX—FAMOUS DATES 


In what year were the following battles fought : Hastings, 
Crecy, Agincourt, Spanish Armada, Quebec, Trafalgar ? 
Which two fights were most glorious to England ? 


. What happened in 1215? 
_ The dates 871 and gor are those of the accession and death 


of a famous Anglo-Saxon king. What was his name ? 

What great assembly first met in 1295 ? 

Study the list on page 128 to find out which kings and queens 
reigned longest. ; 

Which king had the shortest reign ? 

During what years was the country known as a Common- 
wealth ? 


. In which century are you living? In which century did 


Queen Elizabeth live ? 


. With what famous date is the name of the sailor in this 


picture connected ? 


LORD NELSON, 
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BONAPARTE AND WELLINGTON 


NAPOLEON won so many victories, and was the cause of 
so much misery, that he became the terror of Europe. 
After Nelson had beaten his navy he sent troops into 
Spain, where he had placed his 
brother on the throne. 

In that country the French 
generals had to deal with a 
famous British general named 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards 
known as the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He had been sent to 
Spain to help the people against 
the French. WELLINGTON, 

There was much stern fighting in Spain, but at last 
the British beat the French and drove them back into 
their own country. Meanwhile Napoleon had been in 
Russia with a great army, and had at last been conquered. 

He reached Moscow and took it; but the Russians 
set fire to the city, and the French army had to march 
home through the snow. Most of them died on the way 
back. Then the nations of Europe banded together, and 
a great battle was fought, called the Battle of the Nations, 
in which the French were badly beaten. 

The Emperor made his way to Paris, but he was forced 
to give up his crown. He was sent as a prisoner to a little 
island near the coast of Italy called Elba. 
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He stayed there for ten months, and then made his 
escape. His soldiers in France welcomed him back ; 
he was made Emperor again, and moved into Belgium 
at the head of a fine army. 

The British got together an army under the Duke 
of Wellington, and there was a great fight on the field 
of Waterloo on Sunday, June 18, 1815. Meanwhile the 
Prussians (or Germans), under Marshal Blucher, were 
marching with all speed to help the British. 

Wellington needed Bliicher’s help, for Napoleon had 
twice as many soldiers as he. 
So he drew up his men and 
waited for the French to attack 
them, which they did again and 
again with great dash and spirit. 

But they could not move the 
British squares with their lines 
of shining bayonets; not even 
when Napoleon’s Old Guard, 
made up of his finest soldiers, 
made the attack. 

Meanwhile Wellington is said 
to have been wishing that “ either 
night or Bliicher would come.” 

LADS ae At last the Prussian general 

a She came to help him. The order 

was given for the squares to be broken and an advance 
to be made, and the British and Prussians together 
drove the French before them and won the great victory. 
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Napoleon made his way to the coast and gave him- 
self up to the captain of a British man-of-war. He was 
now sent aS a prisoner to an island far out in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and here he died about six years later. 

So the great war with France was ended. Britain 
came out of it very tired and weary, and deeply in debt. 
But in the meantime her Empire across the sea had been 
growing quickly, as we shall see. 


MARSHAL NEY, ONE OF 
NAPOLEON’S LEADING 
OFFICERS. 


VICTORY. 


NEWS OF 
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EXERCISE XXI—MOVING ABOUT 


1. The picture on page 114 shows how the news of Waterloo 
would be carried to distant parts of the country. What 
does the picture show ? 

2. In some of the larger towns people 
would buy a news sheet from 
the man with the horn shown 
in the first small picture. Study 
him carefully. 

3. A few people would receive the 
news by letter, probably paying 
a shilling or eighteenpence to 
the postman, who is shown in 
the next picture. (There was 
no cheap post- 
age until 
about twenty- 
six years after 
Waterloo.) 

4. There were no trains at the time of 
Waterloo. But three years before, a 
steamboat, called the Comet, made its 
first trip on the river Clyde. You can 
see it in the next picture on page 116. 

5. Look again at the list on page 128. Who 
was king when Waterloo was fought ? 

6. How long did George IV. and William IV. 

| reign ? 

7. Who followed William IV. ? 

8. How long did she reign? How long between Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Victoria ? 
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THE ‘‘COMET” ON THE CLYDE. 


g. What is shown in the small picture at the bottom left- 
hand corner of this page ? 

10. Do these first firemen of a hundred years ago differ 
greatly from those of to-day ? 

11. Study the picture on page 117. What do you think 
about it ? 

12. Who has prevented children from going to work in the 

mills and factories at 


=) such an early age, and 
Ze \ Som so early in the morning ? 
7 IAS 13. Are there any mills or 


factories near your own 
home? If so, what is 
made in them? How 
are the machines 
worked ? 

14. Are there any mines near 
your own home? Are 
there any young boys 

SS and girls working in 

them ? 
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THE LONGEST REIGN 


Tue reign of Queen Victoria was one of the most won- 


derful periods of our history. She 
was a girl of eighteen when she 
was made queen, and the coloured 
picture on page 120 shows how she 
was told early one morning that 
her uncle the king had passed 


away. 


heard the 
news. 

a The first 

h iil "small picture 

on this page 

shows the queen in later life, after 

she had lost her husband, who was 

known as the Prince Consort, and 
whom she had loved very dearly. 

During her long reign the British 

Empire grew very quickly. In 1851 

gold was discovered in Australia. 

Many people flocked to the gold- 

fields. Some became rich, and 


The line beneath the picture 
shows what she said when she 


CHILDREN’S DRESS’ OF 
EARLY YEARS’ OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


others who did not find much gold stayed in the country 


to carry on farming. 
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Other farmers followed them, and many also went 
to New Zealand about this time. So the two great 


countries in the Southern Seas began 
to grow, and of course they were under 
the same queen as the Mother Country, 
although they were so far away. 

There was trouble in India about 
twenty years after Queen Victoria came 
to the throne. Some of the native 
soldiers, known as sepoys, rose against 
their British officers, and there was 
much fighting before this Indian Mutiny 
was put down. 

A little later Queen 
Victoria took the extra 
title of Empress of India, 
and to her the Indian 
princes now looked as 
their leader. 


known as a Dominion. 


INDIAN PRINCE, 


GENTLEMAN OF EARLY 
YEARS OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


Canada also made great progress in 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and came to be 
A great part of 
the country began to grow corn, and in 
time Canada became what has been called 
“the granary of the Empire.” 

There was trouble also in South Africa 


near the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, and 
war with the Boers was going on when she died. But 
peace was made shortly afterwards, and South Africa 
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soon settled down as a very important part of the British 
Empire. 

Now look at an Empire map, and note how, about 
the end of Queen Victoria’s long reign, there were five 
great countries across the seas under the flag of Britain. 

There was also wonderful progress at home in the 
time of Queen Victoria. Railways were laid in the 
earlier part of her reign, and before 
she passed away this new means of 
transport was binding the Empire 
together more closely than ever. 
Steel ships were built and sent out 
to all parts of the world, so that 
the trade of Britain became very 
great and the country very rich. 

Queen Victoria’s advisers saw 
that the country could not be 
really great and happy if the 
Beagle were mot educated. So. .ioxs or THE MIDDLE 
they set up schools and colleges in — — ¥PARS oF QUEEN vic- 
all parts of the land. ‘This led to 
a great demand for more books, newspapers, and 
magazines, and people were soon found who were 
ready to supply what was wanted. 

The telegraph and telephone were invented, and 
helped business men very greatly. Penny postage was 
begun, and was a great boon to the people. In the early 
part of the reign policemen were first appointed, taking 
the place of the old watchmen who had tried, without 
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much success, to keep the peace in the streets of the 
towns. 

There was a short war with Russia, known as the 
Crimean War, which caused Queen Victoria a great 
deal of sorrow. But it also brought about many changes 
for the good in hospital nursing. Florence Nightingale 
took charge of the soldiers’ hospitals in this war, and 
then started the proper training of nurses ; so that good 
came out of evil after all, as it has so often done in our 
history. 

Many taxes were taken off food during this wonderful 
reign, and poor people found it easier to live. 

In 1887 Queen Victoria celebrated her Jubilee year 
(how many years after her accession’), and in 1897 her 
Diamond Jubilee. There were great rejoicings in all 
parts of the Empire, for every one loved the aged queen, 


who had worked so hard for the good of her people. 


THE ‘‘ ROCKET,” ONE OF THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVES. 
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EXERCISE XXII—MODERN TIMES 


. How many centuries between the Ancient Britons and the 
British Empire of to-day ? 

. Who followed Queen Victoria on the throne ? How long 
did he reign? What was his title with regard to India ? 
. Who was king in 1914? How long had he been on the 
throne ? 

. What is the difference between ancient and modern ? 
Who lived in our country in ancient days ? 

. Between ancient and modern times come the Middle Ages. 
What masterful king of England lived in that middle 
period ? 3 

. Who were the two greatest queens in the list on page 128 ? 
. What is the relationship between George V. and Queen 
Victoria ? 

. In what way or ways are modern times better than the 
days of old ? 


A GOLD-MINER, AUS- ine 
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THE GREATEST WAR OF ALL 


Ir is a pity that we must finish this book with a chapter 
about war. But we cannot pass over the Great War, 
which began in 1914 and finished at eleven o’clock on 
the morning of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
of the year 1918. , 

This was the greatest war in the history, not only of 
our own country, but of the whole world. Our country 
took part in the war because the people thought it was 
their duty to do so. 

Germany made an attack on France, and marched 
her armies through Belgium to get at her. We had 
promised to keep Belgium free from war, and France 
was our friend and needed help. So we declared war 
on Germany in August 1914. 

After that the whole world seemed to join in. ‘There 
was fighting on land and above the land, on sea and 
beneath the sea, and many brave deeds were done by 
men and women of all nations. 

In Wellington’s time the armies fought the battles, 
and the people of a nation went on with its work as far 
as it could. In the Great War the whole nation took 
up arms, and many people of our country became 
soldiers who had never expected to join the army. 

While the men went to train and to fight, the women 
took up work in the fields and factories, in the mines, 
shops, offices, and banks. 
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We cannot tell the story of the Great War in the 
space left in this book, but we shall consider it more 
fully in a later book. Let us remind ourselves briefly 
how the Great War ended. 

The date named in the first paragraph of this chapter 
was known as Armistice Day, and it is still celebrated in 
honour of those who fell in the war. It marks the time 
when Germany gave in to Britain, France, and the other 
Allies, and the fighting ceased. 

Arrangements were then made for settlement, but 
we need not enter into details here. There is some- 
thing much more important to consider. 

There was little talk when the war ended of the 
‘“slory of victory.” People were too tired and sad to 
rejoice over a fallen foe. So many brave men had been 
killed and badly wounded that the chief feeling was one 
of relief that the dreadful fighting time was over at last. 

Moreover, many thinking people were saying, “‘ The 
war that has ended ought to be the last war in the history 
of the world. Men have found out many inventions ; 
let them now find out how to settle disputes without 
killing or maiming each other.” 

So it was suggested that there should be a League 
of Nations. ‘The idea was that all countries should 
agree to do without fighting, and should settle their 
differences by other means. 

The League was actually started, and our own 
country became a member of it. Of course it takes a 
great deal of time for a grand idea like this to be carried 
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out to the full. But it ought to be the aim of all who 
study history properly to do whatever they can to help 
the League of Nations. 

In the Great War Britain was helped by the men 
and women of all parts of her Empire. Soldiers came 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and other parts of the British world; and many 
thousands of them laid down their lives for the mother- 
land, which was in danger. 


EXERCISE XXIII—LAST THOUGHTS 


I. How long did the Great War last ? Who was our chief 
enemy ? Who was our chief friend ? 

2. What is meant by the League of Nations? How would 
you try to stop war ? 

3. When is it right that a nation should go to war? 

4. Was it right that Edward III. and Henry V. should fight 
the French ? 

5. Can you recall any story of bravery in the Great War ? 

6. Have you ever heard of Nurse Cavell and Jack Cornwell ? 

What do you know about them ? 

. What is a submarine ? How does it do its work ? 

. What is meant by “ war in the air ”’ ? 

. What is the use of studying history ? 

. Learn these lines :— 
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“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.”’ 
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